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THE WHEAT HARVEST—THE SECOND MOWSOOM OF SYRIA. 


WueEn Noah, after his delivery from the Deluge, constructed an altar, and 
in the fulness of a grateful heart offered up sacrifices to that all-merciful 
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and beneficent Creator, whose pity and protection had rescued him and his 
household from the devastating destruction of the waters that were upon 
the earth, then we are told that “the Lord smelled a sweet savour; and 
the Lord said m his heart, I will not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake, for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth ; 
neither will I again smite any more everything living as I have done. 
While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” (Gen. viii. 21, 22.) 
With words like these, uttered by thankful lips, let us go forth and watch 
the rich fields bowed with the weight of harvest treasures, waving to and 
fro, like streaks of golden light, under the southern tinge of the short but 
pleasant Syrian summer’s twilight. 

The newly-reeled silk has been barely disposed of, when the time and 
labour of the peasant and his family are again in requisition. Their profits, 
and the wages for their labour in the silk mowsoom, consisted of one-third 
of the net proceeds of the silk; in the wheat harvest, however, they have 
no claim to a share. The fields are the property of wealthy Turkish gen- 
tlemen, who seldom employ more than two or three hands and a couple of 
yoke of oxen for the care and cultivation of eaeh field. The ground is 
abundantly fertile, requires but little ploughing, and the main eccupation 
of those who tend these fields consists in searing away birds, beth at seed 
time and when the harvest is ripening. To gather im this harvest, of 
course, gives occupation to several labourers, and these labourers receive, 
as recompense for their labour, so many measures per day-work, or else a 
stipulated quantity of wheat for their entire labour, durimg the gatherin:, 
in of the harvest. When the harvest is ready, then the lord of the 
manor goes round to the peasants and enlists their services, very much 
in the words of the Prophet Joel, “‘ Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is 
ripe: come, get you down.” (Joel iii. 13.) This call is ebeyed with 
alacrity. The peasant rises with the early dawn, partakes ef a hearty 
breakfast, which is ready prepared for him by his industrious wife, but 
which often consists of such rough materials as would occasiom an 
English labourer a fit of indigestion: cold boiled rice, remaining from 
last evening’s supper, het chilly pickles, young green cucumbers, sliced up 
with onions and garlick and steeped in vinegar and elive. Sometimes a 
small bit of fried fish or meat, and sometimes no meat, but a few vegetables 
stewed up with herbs. This strange meal is generally wound up with a 
huge water melon and a eup ef cold water. Coffee is a huxury the peasant 
indulges in only during winter, and then very rarely. Tea and sugar are 
wholly unknowm to his palate, and yet he is a fine hale, stout-leoking 
fellow, enjoying better health and livelier spirits tham hundreds who have 
thousands of guineas at their command. He starts off for his 
work with a blithe seng, very uncouth to European ears; and at this 
early hour the only chorus he can command is the sweet song of the 
skylark, as she balances ber wings on the morning breeze and wakes all 
nature with her hymn of praise. The peasants congregate in the fields a 
good hour before daylight, and under the superintendence of a head man 
they fall to work with a good will. During the three first hours of the day 
they accomplish more work than they can get through in the other seven 
during which they work. The reason of this is the fresh coolness of the 
morning, and the absence of ffies and bees which annoy and interrupt 
them during the hotter hours, and the scorching heat of the sun which, 
from 10 a.m, till 4 p.m. enervates them, blistering their hands and face to 
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a painful extent. The track of the reapers is always followed by the 
children of the village, who are provided with bird-cages and snares for 
hares and larger game. As the wheat is mowed down, the nests of the poor 
larks and other birds, and the spots where the hares have burrowed and hid 
their young, are beat up and ransacked by these young marauders, who, 
like so many young Columbuses, are bent upon wonderful discoveries. 
Sometimes as we watched groups of these urchins carefully hedging in a 
bush which they imagined to contain a mayer’s nest, they would suddenly 
disperse, in all directions, with the greatest precipitancy, and with terror 
depicted in their countenances. ‘This arose from their having stumbled 
across a snake habitation in lieu of a partridge’s nest, and their shrieks 
of Hie-hie (Snake! snake!) invariably attracted the attention of our 
naturalist, who had much to do to keep the peasants from disfiguring his 
specimens of serpents by treading on their venomed heads with their thick 
clodhopper’s boots. The peasants so frequently meet with and accidentally 
tread upon snakes during reaping time, that they are obliged to adopt the 
utmost precaution in guarding against their stings. A peasant in his ordi- 
nary every-day summer avocations will prefer to go from place to place bare- 
footed, and with his boots slung over his shoulders ; this is for economy sake, 
as also from the fact of their boots being made of such thick, coarse leather 
as necessarily inconveniences the wearer; but whilst reaping they never 
remove these boots, having, in a great measure, removed the evil by first 
bandaging their legs and feet with old linen rags. After they have worked 
for about half an hour, a general halt is called of a few minutes’ duration. 
They now rest themselves, and take a few whifis at their pipes or nar- 
ghelies, a stock of which is always provided by the proprietor, who has 
also two men occupied throughout the day in filling and supplying these 
pipes: and the labourers are further indulged with several small cups of 
sugarless coffee, which they partake of with an evident gusto and relish. 
The narrow shade under the olive and fig-trees declares the hour of 
mid-day to be nigh at hand. By this time the heat is intense, and swarms 
of bees and horseflies are buzzing drowsily about ; the labourer is drenched 
to the skin, as though he had been in a vapour bath; the overseer bids 
them desist from their work, they lay by their implements in a heap, and, 
congregating on some bank where the sun strikes fiercely, they take off their 
boots, and disrobe themselves of so much of their clothing as decency will 
admit of. The clothes are hung on thorn-bushes to dry, and their bodies, 
for the same purpose, are stretched along the banks, the head and face 
being well secured with a thick meshlah, or goat-hair cloak, from the fierce 
rays of the mid-day sun. Here the peasants are literally half-baked before 
they resume their clothes again. They have now, however, no fear of 
catching cold, which they certainly would have done had they sat in the 
shade with garments soaked through; and the result of such carelessness 
would have been a fever, which, as there are no doctors in the neighbour- 
hood, might hang about the peasant for a year, prevent him from work, im- 
poverish his family, and, as is often the case from want of proper nursing 
and treatment, eventually terminate in his death. To avoid all this he 
prefers a momentary inconvenience. Once well-dried by the sun, the 
peasant gladly avails himself of the pleasant shade of a group of friendly 
olive trees; he stoops and drinks deeply, and again and again, of the 
delicious cool rivulet that flows along close to his feet; and then he lights 
his pipe and smokes, and casts his eye anxiously in that direction from 
whence he expects his wife speedily to make her appearance with his 
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substantial mid-day repast. He has worked hard and his appetite is keen, 
and anger is rapidly taking the place of hunger, when something wrapped 
from head to foot in a white sheet heaves in sight. Were the peasant a 
seafaring man, he would hail the distant sail, and find out what course she 
was steering, or for what port bound; but being only a lubber, he contents 
himself with eyeing her intently. Now he thinks it is his own pretty 
Mariam, and he smacks his lips at the meal in perspective ; then he is 
doubtful, and finally his doubts are painfully removed by the woman 
proving to be another man’s wife; and, what is still more annoying, she 
las brought her husband such a pillauf that the very odour of it drives all 
stoicism from the other expectant labourers, and audible threats are 
muttered, little to the consolation of their really industrious young wives. 
Here they come, six, eight, ten, a dozen of them altogether, all chattering 
and laughing and merry, as though no one was ever hungry or waiting for 
their dinners. The sight of them, however, is all-sufficient. A gleam of 
sunshine passes over the clouded brow of the sufferers ; a smile lurks under 
the dark moustache ; the pretty little cooks uncover first their pretty faces, 
and the husbands, looking on these, feel proud and happy, and then they 
uncover their platter; the husbands are charmed and contented as princes. 
Bless us! what an array of tempting edibles! Pillauf of rice and fresh 
butter, with onions, fried crisp and brown entrée of fowl and egg, vegetable, 
curded cream, scores of young cucumbers or bundles of radishes, heaps of 
bread, and such a water melon !—such a water melon as only fair Syria 
can produce. The peasants fall too with a hearty appetite; there is no 
lack of fruit, for there are twenty different sorts of figs, ripe and selling by 
donkeyloads in the markets ; the repast is ended, the wives have run home 
with the empty platters, the peasants have smoked their after-dinner pipe ; 
there is a stillness in the air as they, wrapping themselves comfortably in 
the loose folds of their meshlahs, choose out soft shady spots for an hour’s 
nap. The cry of the muezzin, announcing mid-day, is heard faintly from 
the distant minarets, and three minutes after, the lord of the land and the 
overseers and the labourers are all snoring peacefully beneath the shade 
of the olive trees, awakening the woods, like so many Anti-Tityruses, with 
no very syivan music. The shade steals away to the eastward, and the 
groups of labourers awake to a sense of refreshed energies; the sickle is 
again busily at work ; the heat is now more intense than ever, so great 
that the swarms of buzzing bees and flies have betaken themselves to the 
more congenial atmosphere that they find amongst the thickly-shaded twigs 
of myrtle and wild-briar bushes ; but the hardy peasant works on, heedless 
of the stifling atmosphere, though the very earth, rapidly as he mows down 
the wheat, cracks and bursts under his feet; his only cry is for water, and 
this is plentifully supplied from porous earthen jars, which possess the 
good quality of retaining the water fresh and pleasantly cool. Not a note 
of a bird is heard, neither is there a breath of air to stir the loftier branches 
of the tallest trees. The blood-sucker and the lizard bask in the scorching 
sun, stretched out on baking stones or crumbling hot earth, patiently 
watching for their prey, and the labour of the reapers still continues 
unabated. Carefully the lord of the harvest watches their proceed- 
ings, encouraging the men to fresh energy, smoking incessantly, singing 
snatches of love ditties, and sometimes lending a hand to bind up the 
sheaves: thus pass the hotter hours of the day. Four o’clock arrives, and 
the surface of the distant ocean, which brilliantly reflecting the glare of the 
sun seemed like a vast sheet of melted lead, is now rippled by the fast- 
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approaching sea-breeze ; the topmost branches sway to and fro under the 
gentle pressure, a rustling is heard amongst the bushes, the peasants pause 
in their labour, and inhale, with unspeakable delight, the soft cool breath 
of the welcome stranger. The first few puffs are impregnated with heat 
from the scorched-up earth; then there is a pleasant smell of the sea- 
shore and shells, and the breeze rapidly grows more vigorous. The wind 
whistles cheerfully through the branches of trees ; feathered songsters are 
recovering from their lethargy, the bee flies away to its distant home, 
the peasants fall to with renovated frame, and the work of the reapers is 
progressing. 

The sea-breeze has scarcely announced the pleasant cool hour of evening 
to the villagers, before we see approaching from ten to a dozen women and 
children, whose poor and scant garments at once proclaim them to be the 
paupers of the district, come forth at this late hour to glean, where and 
how much the lord of the field will allow. All these poor creatures, 
God help them! do not meet with such luck as attended on Ruth and 
her gleanings; there are not many Boazes in the land now-a-days; but 
still the law of precedence prevails, and let the owner of the field be ever 
so pinching and avari@ious a man, he is forced to submit to the gleaners, 
and they come and glean as a right: but what with the birds and the ants, 
but small supply of wheat would be gleaned were it not for the kind hearts 
and generosity of the reapers, in whose eyes (in the words of Ruth) they 
‘find grace.” These men, well inured to the hardships of poverty, can 
appreciate the sufferings of their fellow-creatures ; and as they bind up the 
sheaves they let fall the ears, or conceal some in their bosoms, which they 
afterwards drop when the gleaners are close upon their heels. ‘There are, 
however, just men amongst the Turkish landholders, exceptions to a general 
rule, who make it a point of conscience never to withhold their just rights 
from the poor gleaner, or to muzzle the ox when it treads out the corn. 

So the evening closes in pleasantly and cheerfully ; the men work with a 
good will, the gleaners follow on their track; the sun dips his fiery orb in 
the blue waters of the mighty deep; horses, mules, and donkeys arrive 
on the field of labour: these are speedily laden with the ready-bound 
sheaves, and the sheaves are carried to a convenient spot where they may 
be winnowed and beat out. The peasants return to their respective 
homes; their children come forth to meet them, and proudly display the 
trophies of their day’s work, consisting of young hares, partridges, quails, 
and innumerable unhappy birds, which have been entrapped by means of 
the dibbiuk, a species of birdlime, which, being placed in thick layers upon 
twigs and branches of trees, seldom fails to ensnare many of the feathered 
tribe. The wife welcomes the husband home with a substantial supper, 
and all the family partake of this meal, seated on a mat placed in front of 
their humble little dwelling. No one is excluded from this social meal. 
‘The old watchdog occupies regularly his position, and the cat keeps her 
place, and the fowls walk round and round, and sometimes make a rush for 
the dog's bone, or give chase to some hen that has committed a felony on 
the youngest child, snatching the tempting morsel from its feeble grasp. 
Supper ended, the peasants congregate near one or the other of the houses : 
if it be moonlight, they smoke and tell and listen to each other’s tales and 
adventures ; if dark, a small earthenware lamp is hung conveniently for the 
best instructed to read by, and others listen open-mouthed and gaping as 
they hear about the young gleaner Ruth, or how Jonah was swallowed by 
the whale. Save the Bible, they have seldom any other book; and had 
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they only amongst them one who could explain clearly and simply what he 
read and they heard, the impression would be greater, the seed well sown. 
Whilst the men are thus occupied, the women are busy burnishing up cvok- 
ing utensils, scraping up odds and ends for to-morrow’s breakfast, sweep- 
ing up the floor, and spreading the mattresses on mats for the family to 
sleep upon: the men are weary of the day’s work, and speedily betake 
themselves to rest, and by nine o'clock the whole village is hushed in slum- 
ber, and left to the care of the faithful watchdogs. Thus the harvest is 


gathered in, day after day, until the work is completed. 
winnowed and well cleansed ; 


The corn is 
straw stacked up against the winter; the 


reaper takes his donkey with a couple of huge sacks, and goes for his hire ; 
the lord of the field gives him full measure as stipulated for, and sometimes 
a little over; the peasant brings this home, and his wife knows exactly to 
a measure how much is required for their household consumption, so as to 
last them the year through till the next harvest arrives: to this a few more 
measures are added, to be bestowed in charity, and to meet the urgency of 
an occasional guest, a friend, or relative dropping in for a few days. What- 
ever remains, after this is done, as surplus, is bartered for butter, cream, 
cheese, and other household necessaries, which are baught to the market by 
the wild Turcoman tribes inhabiting the plains, whose flocks and herds are 


numerous, and afford them endless store. 


‘The wife now separates from 


the wheat so much of it as has to be converted into burghul, and having 
done this, she proceeds to make her burghul. 
wheat has to be well washed ; and the easier to accomplish this the family 
generally encamp for a few days under some tree on the borders of the 
Here mats are spread ; the wheat is carefully washed by 


nearest stream. 
the hand, and then spread out to dry on the mats: 


First and foremost this 


when perfectly dry, it is 


boiled in immense iron boilers till each grain attains to nearly double its 
size. This is then thoroughly dried again in the sun; then the husband 
places it in sacks, and carries it off to burghul mills, erected expressly for 


this purpose. 


Here the boiled grain is ground into gritty substances of 


two very different dimensions; the larger, coarser-ground grains are placed 
in a sack, and that portion which is ground much finer is placed in another ; 
the former only serves for making kubays [an entirely Arab dish, of 
which the Syrians are very fond, and which consists of a species of forced- 
meat ball, made of suet and meat cut very fine, and mixed with red chillies, 
onions, garlic, salt and pepper; the whole is then bruised on a flat stone 
till it assumes the substance of paste; this is then formed into oval balls, 
and is either fried in butter or simply boiled, or else boiled in a soup com- 
posed of curdle-cream, cabbage, sour grapes, and the kubas]; the latter 
is used in pillaufs, or ‘simply boiled like rice. 
baked in tin squares in ovens, and then to those who are unaccustomed to 
such a dainty, it has much the same effect as chewing a mouthful of hard 
gravel. Of the remaining wheat, one-half is immediately ground into 
flour for bread, &c., and the other half remains to be ground as it may be 
wanted, some portion of it being occasionally boiled with meat, and 
seasoned with onions and pepper, which is another dish to which the Syrians 
are much addicted. 

Just before the harvest is gathered in, and when the wheat is just upon 
the turn, the children of the village are more to be dreaded by the pro- 
prietor of the field than all the crows and other birds put together. These 
juvenile delinquents, whenever they can do so unobserved, crop off large 


ears of green corn, and collecting large aprons full of these, bake them, 


Sometimes the kubay is 
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stem and all, in the oven; or if there be no oven, in the hot cinders of a 
wood fire. When baked properly, the flavour is delicious. The proprietor 
of the wheat, having gathered in the harvest, paid off the labourers, and 
stacked his straw and warehoused the wheat, goes about negotiating with 
merchants for the sale of the year’s crop. Some portion goes inland, vast 
quantities are shipped for ports in the Mediterranean, and not a small 
supply is annually brought into the markets of Great Britain. Even 
after the gleaners have done with the fields there is much that escapes 
their eye, which serves for many a day to feed the neighbours’ fowls and 
countless birds and sparrows: cattle nibble at the stubble so long as there 
is anything left to be nibbled at. Then are these yoked to the plough ; 
the field is all over deep furrows; the stubble has been gathered in for fuel ; 
a few pleasant light showers fall upon the earth; grass shoots up rapidly 
where the wheat has grown, and the mulberry pushes out her young 
sprouts with increased and wonderful vigour. The peasants have now a 
few days to themselves, which they carefully occupy in arranging their 
hedges and ditches, fresh thatching their cottages, and planting out their 
autumn vegetables. July and a great part of August are past, and the 
vineyards on the mountain sides are thick-clustering with grapes; some 
green, some purple, some of a deep golden hue, all ripening fast; sweet 
in flavour, rich in the bountiful store they are about to yield. ‘The 
peasant now shuts his cottage, or leaves it to the care of some old woman, 
and taking his wife and children, he goes up to the mountains, for in a 
week’s time there will be ample occupation for them all, when the third 
harvest of Syria shall have commenced, and the grapes be ready for the 
wine-vat. 


IT’S OF NO USE.—No. Ii. 


Ag twelve o’clock the children came from school. 

** Oh, mother,” cried Tom, the eldest, “‘ I am so hungry '—may I have 
a slice of bread ?” 

** We'll see,” replied Martha, significantly, 

“Oh, don’t say so,” said Tom; “ you mever mean anything when you 
tell us so.” 

‘‘ Bat Ido mean something now, don’t I, Richard?” returned Martha, 
turning to the boy who had just entered, and with a knowing look she went 
to the cupboard, from which she drew out the cake. ‘‘ Now, who gets me 
a knife ?” 

In an instant two or three knives were held to her. She took the one 
Tom offered, because, as she said, he was the eldest, and immediately com- 
menced operations. The eager eyes of the party feasted on the sight till 
each had received a slice, as it was a rule that no one should begin to eat 
before the other. 

“Yours is not quite so large as theirs, Richard,” said Martha, per- 
ceiving that he noticed the difference; “ but it’s not my fault. I should 
have let you had as much as the others, poor boy, but you know who put 
the spoke in the wheel as to that matter. It would have done you no harm, 
it’s my notion, if it had been bigger.” 

Whether these words had che effect of making the slice vanish quicker 
from the hands of the boy than it would have otherwise done, is doubtful ; 
certain it is, that it had disappeared long before the half of the others had 
been eaten, and his eyes, if not his lips, besought another piece. 
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“ Ay, now,” said Martha, “you want a bit more; poor boy, it’s very 
hard he should be denied such a trifle.” 

Richard did not speak : the habit of obedience overcame the trial. 

** Don’t you wish for a little piece more ?” said Martha. 

‘** Yes,” replied Richard, in an under tone. 

** And no wonder,” said she ; “‘ and a piece more you shall have. I see 
no use in people being so over-particular with their children.” 

As she spoke she took the knife, and stretching across the table reached 
the cake. 

“You had better not,” said Mrs. Grey, “it may disagree with him. 
His mother is very careful about what he eats.” 

** And where’s the use of it, I say again?” returned Martha. ‘ Does 
she cure his fits by it? not she, and she never will. But he is my boy now, 
and I shall do as I like ; so here, Richard”—and she gave hin a slice some- 
thing larger than the first—‘“‘ eat it up, you'll never be the worse.” 

Richard did not require to be told twice. He eagerly seized the proffered 
slice, which he quickly despatched. The cake was not, as Martha had told 
his mother, very rich; but it was heavy, and it had a particular taste from 
its having been much scorched. Martha, however, was sure the children 
would play off any evil effect that might otherwise result from it, and she 
dismissed them accordingly into the garden with a charge to run about as 
much as they could. 

For some time they continued to amuse themselves with great cordiality. 
At length Richard complained of being tired, and immediately seated 
himself on aslope above which ran an espalier hedge of fruit trees. There 
were not many apples to be seen, but these were beginning to look very 
tempting. One small young tree in particular bore only two apples. 
These were of a large size and of a very bright colour. In default of a 
knowledge of the real name of tie sort, Martha distinguished the fruit as 
her * cherry-cheeked Patties,” and she was very proud of them. The 
children were strictly forbidden to touch them. ‘The charge of them was 
given to Mary, who, to do her justice, was always trustworthy. As they 
sat resting themselves, for the others had agreed to sit still a little while, 
Richard fixed his eyes upon these apples. 

‘“‘ What beautiful apples!” said he. ‘‘ How I wish I had one of them!” 

“Very likely,” replied Tom. ‘ So should I, but we must not.” 

“Why not?” demanded Richard; “ twoare of no use to anybody.” 

‘* Mary won’t let us have them,” said Tom; “ will you, Mary ?” 

** You know I won't,” returned she; ‘ didn’t mother say nobody was to 
touch them? and besides you can’t want apples now.” 

“‘ But I do though,” said Richard, “ and if I mayn’t have one of those 
pretty ones, I will have this ;” and he snatched up a hard, sour apple which 
was lying on the ground near them, and began to eat it. 

“Oh! Richard, Richard,” cried Mary. “I’m sure you must not eat 
that; you can hardly get your teeth into it, it will kill you; come, give it 
to me.” 

But Richard showed at once that his teeth were sharp enough for the 
task, and that no fear of the evil consequences Mary predicted had any 
effect upon him, by the vigorous assaults he made on the apple, which 
Mary now struggled to take from him. 

“ Don’t, Mary !” cried he; ‘‘ don’t pull me about, you make my head ache.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Tom, ‘don’t talk like a girl; let’s have a game at 
marbles, that will soon cure the headache.” 

Tom’s proposal was irresistible. Richard esteemed himself a first-rate 
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player; the apple was thrown aside, and immediately secured by Mary, and 
the ring was set. For a few minutes all went on well, when Tom, who 
was, as usual, the loser when Richard was his antagonist, exclaimed, 
“Come, come, Dick, I shan’t stand that, you don’t play fair.” 

“‘Then I won’t play any more,” cried Richard, and he again seated 
himself on the slope. : 

“Oh, oh !” said Tom, “ what nonsense! I didn’t mean anything ; come, 
don’t be silly about nothing.” 

** My head aches very bad,” returned he, putting his hand to his brow, 
‘*T can’t play.” 

‘Oh, that you can,” said Tom; “only let’s finish the game. I was 
only in joke. I know it was fair; you always do beat me; come now, 
come.” 

It was not, however, before Tom had uttered many times “ Come,” in 
his most inviting tone, that he could prevail on Richard tostir. He looked 
as if he had the headache ; and both brother and sister at length told him he 
was very cross, an accusation which was not the more palatable because it 
was true. 

A gleam of success now fell on Tom. 

“There, there!” exclaimed Richard passionately, ‘ now you don’t play 
fair ; I saw what you did, and I won’t play any more.” 

He threw the marbles down that he held in his hand, and again retreated 
to his former seat. As he raised his eyes to answer Mary’s kind inquiries 
whether his head was very bad, he again caught sight of the “cherry- 
cheeked Patties.” 

‘Give me one of them,” said he pettishly. 

‘What is come to you?” replied Mary; “how naughty you are, you 
know I dare not give you one, and I cannot.” 

“But I will have one!” cried he, rising. 

Mary held him forcibly by the arm. ‘Oh, Richard !” exclaimed she, 
‘ pray be quiet, mother will be so angry.” 

‘IT won't be quiet,” returned he, still more irritated. ‘‘Give me an 
apple, I say ; I’ll have a fit if you don’t.” 

Tom set up a loud laugh. ‘* Do,” said he, “ do, now for it!” 

Richard sprang towards him in a whirlwind of passion, while Tom, to 
avoid him, ran on the opposite side of the hedge, where he stood still insult- 
ingly pointing at him, and exclaiming ‘‘ Do, do.” 

In a perfect fury Richard dashed his hands through the hedge in the 
attempt to seize him, when on the instant he fell to the ground, brushing off 
the two apples, which rolled to the feet of Mary. 

“Oh! what have you done?” screamed the terrified girl, “ what shall 
we do? mother will beso angry. Get up, you naughty boy, you had better 
go home. Mother will whip us all when she finds it out ;” and she began 
to ery piteously. 

But Richard was unable to get up: he lay perfectly stiff and motionless. 

* Mother, mother!” called Tom, as loud as he was able, ‘* come directly.” 

Martha heard him, and throwing aside her work, ran with trepidation 
into the garden. The first object that met her view was Mary, holding 
the apples in her hand, and the picture of consternation. 

“You good-for-nothing girl,” cried she, seizing her and giving her a 
shaking. ‘I see them; it’s no use attempting to hide them ; you deserve 


the treat I have been giving you, don’t you? Oh! my beautiful cherry- 
cheeks.” 
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She snatched the apples as she spoke from the poor child, who so far 
from attempting to conceal them, had not the power to move, and gave 
her a smart blow on the shoulder. 

“* Mother, mother!” again cried Tom ; “‘ look, Richard is in a fit; how 
dreadful he looks! shall I run for his mother ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said she, “be as quick as you can; that ever the unlucky 
boy should have come here! or that Miles should have spoilt that cake,” 
for the thought that she should be blamed for what had oecurred instantly 
shot through her mind. She had little time, however, to consiaer what she 
should say to Mrs. Collins should she ask her any questions, for the good 
woman, headed by Tom, now came running to the spot. Assisted by 
Collins, who had accompanied his wife and Martha, she carried the poor 
boy to his home, where, laying him on the bed, she watched his return to 
sensibility. The fit was longer and more violent than usual, and for some 
time after he had recovered his consciousness, he seemed to suffer greatly. 
He slept, but far from quietly, and when at length he awoke, he was very 
languid, and complained of feeling extremely sick. ‘The cause was soon 
ascertained, and Jane blamed herself almost more than her neighbour for 
having entrusted her boy to her, knowing, as she did, how likely she was 
to indulge him. 

In the evening Martha went to inquire after the boy. He was still in 
bed, too languid to use any exertion. 

** Bless my heart,” exclaimed she, after having gazed on him for some 
minutes, “‘ how pale he looks! What shocking things these fits are. I’m 
sure I don’t know what I should do if any of my children were troubled 
with them. I have enough to do with them as it is; that tiresome girl of 
mine, Mary, has made me very angry with her to-day. It all comes, I 
think, of giving children treats; if I am always in the same mind as I am 
now, [’ll never give them another. I desired her not to touch the only 
two cherry-cheeked Patties that I had this year, nor let any one else, and 
she has plucked both of them.” 

** Are you sure?” asked Jane. ‘‘ Mary always seems to me such a 
little trustworthy thing.” 

**T caught her with the apples in her hand,” replied Martha ; “ there 
was no mistake there. So her denying, as she did through thick and thin, 
that she had not plucked them was of no use. I gave her a slap on her 
back though, that will make her remember doing what I desired her not to 
do for some time to come.” 

“Oh! you did not beat her, did you?” cried Richard, opening his eyes, 
and looking very sorrowfully at her. 

* Didn't I?” said Martha, ‘‘ but I did though ; and should have punished 
her more I dare say, for she is often telling me stories, if you had not been 
so ill.” 

“Oh! I am very sorry,” cried he; ‘‘ Mary is not to blame—I'm sure 
she’s not, though I cannot tell much about it. I wanted to have the 
apples; I put myself into a passion because she would not let me, and then 
the fit came, and I don’t recollect any more.” 

Martha looked for the moment vexed with herself; but the expression 
on her countenance quickly vanished. 

“ Ay, well!” she said, “there’s no use being sorry now—it’s over; I 
must make it up with her some way or other; but, after all, it’s her fault, 
not mine; why didn’t she tell me how it all was?” 

“* Did you stay to hear what she had to say?” said Jane, “ or encourage 
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her to tell youall? Qh! it isa pity to be so hasty with children ; many 
a child is frightened into telling a story, who longs to tell the truth.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,” returned Martha, hastily, “it can’t be helped now; I 
must make it up with her, as I said; she'll soon forget all about it.” 

“Is that the way you manage your children?” said Jane. “Oh! it 
will be well if you have not cause to regret it.” 

‘¢ Why, what would you have me do?” asked Martha. 

“Tell her that you find from Richard that she told you the truth,” 
replied Jane, “ and then let the matter drop; but be careful for the future 
not to tax a child with a falsehood till you can prove it, nor to punish till 
you know the correction is really due; you had better let a child twice 
escape the blow he deserves, than once strike him unjustly.” 

‘* IT don’t see that,” answered Martha ; “ if one did not punish a child at 
the moment, the odds are that he would never be punished at all; at least, 
that’s my way ; it’s no use raking up old grievances. But what makes you 
say as you do?” 

‘* Because correction, though delayed, must come at last, if the fault be 
repeated,” replied Jane ; “ but when a child is unjustly punished, an injury 
is inflicted on his mind, and on all his better feelings, that sinks deep into 
the heart—in that of an amiable child, to wring it—or that of a bad one, to 
harden it—in both to lessen the respect and affection that they should 
entertain for their parent.” 

** Yes, yes, you are right, I believe,” said Martha; ‘I will say nothing 
more to Mary about the apples. You shall have your way this time. I 
am afraid I must be honest, and tell you yow hadn’t your way about the 
cake; I did give him more, I own I did, than was good for him. You 
both of you blame me, don’t you ?” 

**] wish you had done as I begged of you,” replied Jane. 

“But I did not,” said Martha, ‘‘and I'm sorry for it; one can’t see 
the end of everything. I meant it for the best.” 

“T know you did,” replied Jane; “another time, however, be kind 
enough to think before you indulge my poor boy.” 

“Think!” repeated Martha. “Oh! my dear Mrs. Collins, if you were 
to know how I am often fixed you would not talk to me about thinking : my 
husband is enough to drive away the best theughts that ever came into any 
one’s head. Did you ever hear anything like him this morning? You 
had a specimen of his going on, or —— not perhaps say what I do, for 
there’s no ase complaining of what sno cure for. He is enough to 
craze me sometimes—up here—down there—do this—take that—eall Tom 
—send off Diek—these io be left at that house—this bag of biscuits at 
another ; allin a breath, and all to be done at once. I hardly know some- 
times whether I stand on my head or my heels, only that I have to use the 
last pretty often, and e@ftener than I like. He tires me almost to death ; 
and if I say a word, or half a word, then comes such a storm, and he'll 
make use of words that no husband eught to speak or a wife to hear.” 

** But why say a word at all?” said Jane ; ‘‘ few husbands will bear to 
be spoken to, especially when they have a great deal to do, and are not in 
a very good humour.” 

She sighed, as she spoke. Martha took no notice of her observation, 
and continued. “ And the worst of it is, the mischief does not rest here; 
there’s Tom, he fancies, to be sure, that he must do the same ; it’s the way 
of the young cock to crow like the old one, and louder too sometimes, you 
know. He storms at Mary when he funcies he has something to do, and 
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Mary I expect, does the same by the younger ones. It’s very tiring, and 
very trying too, I do assure you.” 

“Then take my advice,” replied Jane: ‘‘ never answer your husband at 
these times: you say it is of no use, and only makes bad worse ; and you 
say right, it is of no use. It is his way, and though not a good one, nor a 
comfortable one for you, think how much worse things might be, and be 
thankful. To be unhappy one part of the day is grief enough, but what 
would a whole day’s misery be?” She sighed, and then fearful that she 
had said too much, added cheerfully, ‘‘ I am sure, for my own part, I have 
a great respect for Mr. Miles.” 

‘*‘ And so you may,” replied Martha, quickly ; ‘‘ quarrel as we may at 
times, and it is only at times, he is after all a good husband, a good father, 
and a good master. If once he would but leave off his morning freaks—” 

* And you the habit of answering him,” said Jane, with a smile. 

“‘ Why then,” said Martha, “ there’s no use denying it, we should be as 
happy a couple as ever went to church together.” 








IMMIGRANTS FROM°*THE REFORMED FOREIGN CHURCHES—OLD 
MANUFACTORIES OF CANTERBURY, &c—No. II. 


ANCIENT MAIDSTONE, 


Unver the reign of the fiercely-fanatical Queen Mary, the Protestant 
refugees in England, who were already beginning to make themselves 
comfortable in the country of their adoption, experienced new calamities 
and miseries. The penal fires on the Continent from which they had fled 
were kindled in Smithfield, at Oxford, Norwich, and many other towns. 
Some of the humbler immigrants may have concealed themselves during 
the Marian persecution ; but it appears certain that the majority, together 
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with all the learned foreign Protestant divines, returned to the Continent, 
and found refuge in some of the northern parts of Germany which had 
adopted the reformed doctrines, and that they were soon followed thither 
by many English divines and Protestants of note. But if the reign of 
Mary was a most unhappy one, it was but short. So soon as her sister 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, the Protestant fugitives, whether natives or 
foreigners, were encouraged or expressly invited to return. 

In 1560, about two years after her accession, Elizabeth addressed a 
letter to the foreign Protestants, promising them the free use of their own 
form or forms of worship. ‘ We are not ignorant,” said the queen, “ that 
ceremonies, &c., have been different in the various Churches since the 
birth of Christianity; in some, the congregation prayed standing, in 
others kneeling ; it is nevertheless the same religion, provided their prayers 
are addressed to the same God. We do not despise your service, and we 
do not constrain you to adopt ours. We approve of your ceremonies, 
inasmuch as they accord best with the countries whence you come.” 

Seven years after this letter was written, another swell of the tide of 
Romish fanaticism strewed our S.E. shores with Protestant families, and 
the sad wrecks of their fortunes. In 1567, “ upon‘the report of the Duke 
of Alva coming into the Netherlands with ten thousand veteran soldiers, 
the trading people of town and country withdrew from the provinces in 
such vast numbers, that the Duchess of Parma, the governess, wrote to 
Philip I1., of Spain, that in a few days above one hundred thousand of 
his subjects had left the country with their money and goods, and that 
more were following every day.” These industrious people, called Wal- 
loons, and for the most part natives of Artois, Hainault, Luxembourg, and 
parts of Flanders and Brabant, came in the greatest numbers to England, 
and settled at Canterbury, Sandwich, Dover, Maidstone, Southampton, 
Colchester, Norwich, and other towns, introducing the manufactures of 
woollen cloths, linen, bayes, sayes, and other stuffs, teaching the English to 
be dyers, cloth-dressers, silk-throwsters, silk-weavers, &c. Wherever they 
settled, these foreigners introduced wealth and many comforts and refine- 
ments. In addition to their particular trades and arts, they brought over 
fruit trees, roots of plants which had not been previously cultivated in 
England ; and to them we are indebted for several of the vegetables now 
in common use. So rude was it, and so poorly stocked, that England can 
scarcely be said to have had a kitchen garden until the time of Elizabeth. 
The hop plant had been introduced from the Netherlands about forty 
years before this period, in the time of Henry VIII. Our flower garden 
was equally indebted to the Walloon immigrants, who, in 1567, really one 
of the most memorable years in our annals, first brought in the gilly- 
flower, the carnation, the providence rose, the musk rose, the damask rose, 
and other flowers and flowering shrubs. 

The chroniclers, who did not disdain to record the year and date when 
the mighty queen first wore silk stockings, have also mentioned how and 
when Elizabeth got her first lettuce salad out of Kent, for which luxury 
Catherine, the first queen of Henry VIII., had been accustomed to send 
into Flanders or Holland. 

Many of the Walloon refugees, who were weavers in silk and stuffs, 
made choice of Canterbury for their habitation, setting a high price on the 
benefits of the river Stour, and the easy communication with the me- 
tropolis. These worthy men, stating that out of love of religion and free- 
dom of conscience they had abandoned their own country and lands, 
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houses, and goods, petitioned to have in this city a place of worship and a 
spot of ground wherein they might bury their own dead, asking at the 
same time for permission freely to make and sell certain specified goods, 
to have a school and a schoolmaster who shall teach the French language 
to their children, or to others who may wish to learn it, and to have the right 
of excluding all such new comers as did not bring sufficient testimonials of 
their probity and virtuous and religious life. This petition was signed 
by Hector Hamon, minister of God’s word ; Vincent Perimont, school- 
master ; Egidius Cousin, director of all the manufactories and works of 
the congregation ; and by twelve housekeepers and three widows. With 
children and servants, these no doubt formed the whole original con- 
gregation of Canterbury. Among these first signatures we see the well- 
known name of Mict, and one or two other family names which (though in a 
corrupt shape) are yet to be found in Canterbury and various other parts 
of Kent. By the queen’s letter of licence, directed to the mayor and cor- 
poration of Canterbury, the strangers, or all such of them as were approved 
by the archbishop, obtained all the simple but ample privileges they 
desired. In all the books before us which treat of this interesting subject, 
there is a confusion and contradiction as to dates and documents, several 
being occasionally lumped together that were quite separate in fact. It 
would appear that the privileges, though not all granted at once, were all 
granted within the term of a few years, or between 1567 and 1574. They 
were to hold and use “a competent church for their assemblies ;” they 
were allowed to hire houses for such terms as they should think fit; and 
to sell all sorts of merchandize made by themselves, but only wholesale 
(“in gross and not by retail”). But they were on no account to make 
“cloth of kirsus such as the English do make at this present.” ‘They were 
allowed to have “a post with horses or waggons to carry and recarry their 
wares, as well to London as elsewhere, for to sell or to cause them to be 
sold, without interruption by the way, &c.” Another item, and in those 
days an important one, was this :—“ ‘They may have a place among them- 
selves to receive and lodge the poor strangers (foreigners) passing and tra- 
velling, which have not means to resort to the inns.” They were to pay no 
more taxes than the native English inhabiting the said city of Canterbury. 

The place granted for their worship was the undercroft of our ancient 
and magnificent Cathedral church, and this undercroft has continued to be 
so used since the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth till now, when a few 
remnants of the foreign flock yet make use of the same service and prayers 
as their ancestors. 

The original number of immigrants in Elizabeth’s reign was rapidly in- 
creased by more and more persecutions on the Continent. At Canterbury 
they continued to make silks, bayes, stamels, light stuffs, buttons, &c. &c. 
At Maidstone, they seem to have betaken themselves, at first, chiefly to 
thread-making, which, with the planting of hops (and other business it 
had in common with other Kentish towns), long continued to be a chief 
trade of that pleasant town. “The making of linen-thread,” says the 
reverend and excellent historian of Maidstone, “‘ was introduced here in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth by the Walloons, who, being driven out of 
their own country by es and oppression, took refuge in England, and 
set up this beneficial manufacture, in this our town, as they did that of 
silk at Canterbury, and that of flannel at Sandwich, in this county. 

“ What number of these people came hither on their first settlement is 
to me uncertain ; but about sixty years later, in the reign of Charles I., 
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there appeared to have been about fifty families of them. This trade of 
thread-making was carried by them to a height, and rendered very advan- 
tageous to our town, where it still continues, though it is not so consider- 
able as when those industrious people and their descendants lived here, 
and had the management of it. . . . . However, it is still, in some 
measure, carried on in Maidstone to good advantage ; and though not 
reckoned exceeding fine, yet, being made of good flax, and dyed of various 
colours for confmon uses, it is generally esteemed in London and most 
parts of England..... The Walloon families are now almost worn 
out; but there has been observed to remain some traces of their names in 
several who have forgot from whence they came; and the flax spun by our 
common people for the tradesman is to this day called “ Dutch-work !”* 

At the restoration of Charles I1., when the learned and pious, and yet 
most facetious divine, Dr. Fuller (who was so full of wit and drollery, 
that they were always running over and inundating his page, whatever 
might be his subject), first published his ‘ British Worthies,’ the manufac- 
ture of Maidstone thread was of good account. He says, “My author 
(Hartlib) telleth me that thread is only made (out of London) at Maid- 
stone, where wellnigh a hundred hands are employed about it. I believe 
a thousand might be occupied in the same work ; and many idle women, 
who now only spin street-thread (going tattling about with tales), might 
procure, if set at work, a comfortable livelihood thereby.” Fuller also 
notices that, in his day, Kent grew a good deal of madder, for dying reds 
and violets; observing, that as there is a good deal of wild madder in the 
county, and as Kent is not so cold as Zealand, where great quantities were 
cultivated for exportation, there was no reason why the Kentish farmer 
should not profitably grow the root. He says, “‘ Our Kentish cloth, at the 
present, keepeth up. its credit as high as ever.” Under the general name 
of cloth, Fuller no doubt included some of the manufactures of Canterbury, 
as well as the sayes, baize, &c., made by the Walloons at Sandwich. 

As a devout people, constant in their attendance on Divine worship, and 
“very godly on the Sabbath-day, as busy on their work in the week 
days,” + the first care of the refugees was to secure for themselves a proper 
place of worship. Those of Canterbury, as we have seen, were allowed 
the undereroft of the Cathedral; those of Maidstone obtained the chancel 
of the old chapel of St. Faith, where “a minister of the word of God to 
the Dutch congregation,” as he was styled, officiated for many generations. 
At Sandwich, they had the whole or a partef St. Clement’s church. Every- 
where they seem to have been exceedingly attentive to the duties of charity 
to their own poor, and of hospitality to new incomers from the Continent of 
their own (there persecuted) faith. Some of their Sandwich registers, 
which have beem preserved amd peeently printed, ave fall of charitable 
entries. Im 1571, whem they were new in the country, and when Sand- 
wich was visited by the plagus, their disbumsements were very con- 
siderable ; and we find them sueeouring # poor siek Ttaliam, and other un- 
provided strangers. In Canterbury they had a separate house for the 
entertainment ef poor immigrants. ‘To have a right to its hospitality, 
nothing appears to have beem necessary beyond the productiow fa pass or 

* ‘The Historyand Antiquities of Maidstone, from the MS. collection of 
William Newton” Minister of Wringham, Vicar of Gillingham, &c.’ This 


curious volume, which is now become scarce, was published in 1741, but was 
written several years before. 


+ Strype : ‘Life of Archbishop Parker,’ fol., p. 139. 
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certificate, signed and sealed by some minister of the Gospel in the foreign 
town or district from which the poor people came ; and without such a pass 
or certificate, to show that they were Protestants, and people of sober and 
religious lives, the incomers could not settle among any of these colonists. 
This last rule continued to be observed until late in the eighteenth 
century. A gentleman of Canterbury, who himself descends from one of 
the families of foreign Protestants, has placed in our hands a certificate 
which bears the date of a.p. 1776. Were it only for its quaintness and 
primitive simplicity, this now rare document must be held interesting, 
and worthy of insertion. We translate it, verbatim et literatim, from the 
original French :— 

“ We the undersigned certify that Pierre Joseph Mehay, of Warlincourt 
in the pass of Artois, has sojourned among us from time to time, making 
professions of our holy religion, frequenting our holy meetings, and par- 
taking in the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, without having committed 
any action worthy of reproach, that hath come to our knowledge. This is 
why we recommend him to the grace of God, and to the protection of our 
brethren. Done at Tournay, in Consistory, this 15th September 1776. 

“The Conductors of the Walloon Church of the 
City and Garrison of Tournay, and for all. 
(Signed) “Du Licnon, Pastor.” 

Besides an imprint of a local seal, representing a tower, and bearing the 
motto “Domine Supra Rupen,” the certificate has five other seals im- 
pressed on wax, which appear all to have been added in England, and indeed 
at Canterbury. 





THE POULPE. 





ConrTaintna but a single Order, the first Class of Molluscous animals is 
composed of those whose mantle forms a sort of fleshy bag, varying in 
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shape, which contains the viscera. It is surmounted by a large head, 
flattened at the top into a sort of disk, in the centre of which is a beak 
almost exactly resembling in form, texture, and action, that of a Parrot, 
save that the upper mandible shuts into the lower. On each side of the 
head is a large and complex eye, covered by the common skin, which there 
becomes perfectly transparent, and by a fold, forms eyelids for its protec- 
tion. Around the edge of the disk, between the beak and the eyes, are 
eight or more fleshy arms, usually of great length, tapering to a point ; 
they are very flexible, but of great muscular power, and their under surface 
is furnished with many suckers of curious construction. Each sucker may 
be compared to a most perfect cupping-glass, consisting of a circular mus- 
cular cup, whose concave surface has in its centre an aperture leading into 
a cavity ; a piston accurately fits the orifice, which may be withdrawn by 
muscular force. The animal, then, in throwing ott its long flexible arms, 
brings one of them into contact with its prey: the instant the concave 
surface of but a single sucker is applied, the piston is withdrawn, and a 
vacuum is created, and by the atmospheric pressure without, the sucker 
adheres with astonishing force. But, as the suckers are numerous and 
close, many are made to adhere at one moment; the arm is swiftly twined 
round the object, and the other arms being likewise applied to it, it is easier 
to tear asunder the muscular fibres of the limb than to loosen the fearful 
and often fatal embrace. With all this adhesive power, which is very 
strong even after death, the animal can in an instant loose its grasp, and 
retire in case of danger, by simply pushing forward the piston and filling 
the vacuum. The power with which these arms are endowed, and the 
strength of the sharp and horny beak, render the Cephalopoda truly 
formidable opponents, especially as they are carnivorous, and their courage 
and cunning are equal to their rapacity. 

Notwithstanding the absence of any fin-like expansion of the sac, it 
appears that the Poulpe has the power of swimming with considerable 
rapidity by working its long arms, and especially by flapping the mem- 
branous disk formed by the union of their bases. Yet its more usual 
mode of progression appears to be by crawling upon its fleshy arms, either 
at the bottom, or among the rocks of the coast, in the recesses of which it 
lies in wait for its prey. Crabs, Lobsters, and other Crustacea are thus 
seized, and dragged to the crooked beak, against whose ruthless gripe their 
shell affords a very insufficient protection. When enraged, it appears the 
Poulpe will not scruple to attack man himself, and proves on such occasions 
a most formidable adversary. Mr. Beale has described an encounter which 
he had with a Cephalopod, probably of this genus, while occupied in 
searching for sfells among the rocks of the Bonin Islands. He was much 
astonished at seeing at his feet a most extraordinary-looking animal, crawl- 
ing towards the surf, which it had only just left. It was creeping on its 
eight legs, which, from their soft and flexible nature, bent considerably 
under the weight of its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts of its tentacula 
only a small distance from the rocks. It appeared much alarmed at seeing 
him, and made every effort toescape. Mr. Beale endeavoured to stop it by 
pressing on one of its legs with his foot ; but, although he used considerable 
force for that purpose, its strength was so great that it several times liberated 
its member in spite ofall the efforts he could employ on the wet and slippery 
rocks. He then laid hold on one of the tentacles with his hand, and held 
it firmly, so that it appeared as if the limb would be torn asunder by the 
united efforts of himself and the creature. He then gave it a powerful 
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jerk, wishing to disengage it from the rocks to which it clung so forcibly 
by its suckers. This effort it effectually resisted; but, the moment 
after, the apparently enraged animal lifted its head with its large pro- 
jecting eyes, and loosening its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon Mr. 
Beale’s arm (which he had previously bared to the shoulder for the pur- 
pose of thrusting it into holes in the rocks after shells), and clung to it by 
means of its suckers with great power, endeavouring to get its beak, which 
could now be seen between the roots of its arms, in a position to bite. A 
sensation of horror pervaded his whole frame, when he found that this 
monstrous animal had fixed itself so firmly on his arm. He describes its 
cold slimy grasp as extremely sickening; and he loudly called to the 
captain, who was similarly engaged at some distance, to come and release 
him from his disgusting assailant. The captain quickly came; and taking 
him down to the boat, during which time Mr. Beale was employed in keep- 
ing the beak of the Octopus away from his hand, soon released him by 
destroying his tormentor with the boat-knife, when he disengaged it by 
portions at a time. This Cephalopod measured across its expanded arms 
about four feet, while its body was not bigger than a man’s fist. The 
species is usually called by the whalers the Rock Squid.* 








GALILEO GALILEI, OR THE ASTRONOMER OF PADUA.—No. IL. 


GALILEO’s first telescope was no sooner completed than he took it with him 
to Venice, where for a whole month his time was employed in exhibiting 
his instrument to the principal inhabitants, who thronged the house to take 
a peep through it, which seemed almost to them like taking a visit to 
another world. At the end of that time the Doge caused it to be intimated 
that such a present would not be deemed unacceptable by the senate. 
Galileo took the hint, and was rewarded for his complaisance by a nomi- 
nation fur life to his professorship at Padua, his salary being doubled. 
About the same time this indefatigable philosopher discovered the 
microscope. 
“ My dear Beatrice,” said Novelli, one day entering his daughter’s 
apartment, “I have to tell you of a most wonderful discovery made by 
Signor Galileo. You know the first use to which he turned his double eye- 
‘glass was to examine th eirregularities on the surface of the moon, which 
he conceives to be mountains. He then directed his attention to Jupiter, 
and to his great joy he has discovered four moons, or satellites, revolving 
round that beautiful planet !” 
** Oh, papa, is it possible?” exclaimed Beatrice. 
“You may well be astonished, my child. I cannot describe to you the 
extraordinary sensation this discovery has produced. Many doubt, and 
many positively refuse to believe it, whilst all are struck with the utmost 
wonder, either at the new and sublime view of the universe thus opened to 
them, or at the daring audacity of Galileo in inventing such fables.” 
“* Fables! oh, papa! he is truth itself! How I wish I could have a peep 
through his double eye-glass.” 
“He invites you, Beatrice, to do so. He would have you see and 
admire the wonders of creation, and acknowledge, at the same time, the 
happy results of persevering study.” 


* Hist. of the Sperm Whale, 
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‘How good-natured of him! and how wonderful it seems that he can 
discover by his instrument what goes on amongst those glittering stars! 
It is a beautiful evening ; let us go to the observatory at once, dear papa.” 

They went ; and after a long gaze through the wonderful “double eye- 
glass,” during which she received many explanations from the kind professor 
of what she beheld, the astonished and gratified Beatrice returned home, 
humbled at thinking how little she knew of the glorious works of creation, 
and inwardly resolving that from henceforth she would apply more dili- 
gently to the study of them. 

On the discovery of Jupiter’s satellites, the astronomer, Kepler, wrote 
thus to his friend :— 

‘ T was sitting idle at home, thinking of you, most excellent Galileo, and 
your letters, when Wachenfels stopped his carriage at my door to tell me 
the news that by the help of your double eyeglass you had discovered four 
new planets; and such was my wonder when I heard it, such my agitation 
at seeing an old dispute between us decided in this way, that what with his 
joy, my surprise, and the laughter of both, we were for some time unable, 
he to speak, or I to listen.” 

But while Kepler rejoiced, others were very angry. Some argued that 
the discovery was contrary to Scripture, as it would make the planetary 
bodies more than seven in number, and seven was the emblem of per- 
fection. Others said that as there were seven windows given to animals 
in the domicile of the head, namely, two eyes, two ears, two nos- 
trils, and one mouth, to enlighten, to warm, and to nourish the body, 
so there could be but seven planets in the heavens; others said that the 
telescope, though true for the earth, represented celestial objects falsely ; 
while some contented themselves simply with the assertion that the planets 
were not there ; and could not be. 

‘Oh, my dear Kepler,” wrote Galileo, “how I wish we could have one 
hearty laugh together! Here is the principal professor of philosophy in 
Padua, whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested to look at the moon 
and planets through my glass,and yet he pertinaciously refuses to do so! 
Why are you not here? what shouts of laughter we should have at this 
glorious folly ! and then to hear the professor of philosophy at Pisa, labour- 
ing before the Grand Duke with logical arguments, as if with magical 
iucantations, to charm the new planets out of the sky !” 

The intense interest which the discovery of Jupiter’s satellites inspired, 
created for Galileo friends as well as enemies. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, after several times examining the new planets through his tele- 
scope, begged the instryment of him, that he might lay it up in the 
museum at Florence, amongst other rare and precious curiosities. Galileo 
presented it to him, and received from the Grand Duke in return a present 
worth more than a thousand florins, and an earnest entreaty that he would 
attach himself to his service and reside in Florence, with the title of Philo- 
sopher and Principal Mathematician to his Highness. As he found he 
should have no duties to perform, and consequently leisure to complete the 
treatises he was writing, Galileo accepted the proposal. 

You may believe that Novelli and his daughter Beatrice were very sorry 
when the talented and amiable professor left Padua. They had had many 
interesting and instructive conversations together, and the mind of Beatrice 
had gradually opened to the delight of acquiring knowledge. It was one 
of her-greatest treats to sit by her father’s side in the shady alcove, and 
listen to his discourse with the astronomer. Sometimes they would converse 
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on one subject, sometimes on another, but all was improving ; and Beatrice 
ever learned something in those pleasant evenings to raise her thoughts and 
do her good. 

One day her father having spoken of the instruments which the philoso- 
pher had invented, Galileo observed, “Soon after I had first used them, I 
was struck with the thought that while the telescope speaks to us of the 
unnumbered worlds which engage the attention of the Almighty, and causes 
us to feel our own nothingness, while we contemplate His majesty, and power, 
and wisdom, the microscope, by revealing the myriads of tiny insects formed 
with such wonderful skill and rejoicing in His providential goodness and 
watchful care, tells us of His love and tender mercy. The glorious orbs 
above, and the smallest insects at our feet, are alike dependent on Him.” 

“ Most true,” replied Novelli; “our minds may well be filled with awe 
and reverence when gazing on the starry firmament. You have made great 
discoveries, excellent Galileo, but perchance there is still much to learn 
concerning that spangled sky.” 

“Most undoubtedly there is, my friend. We are yet very ignorant of 
the heavenly mechanism. How great and common an error is the mistake 
of those who persist in making their knowledge and apprehension the mea- 
sure of the apprehension and knowledge of God; as if that alone were 
perfect, which they understand to be so! If one of our most celebrated 
architects had had to distribute this vast multitude of fixed stars through 
the great vault of heaven, I believe he would have disposed them with 
beautiful arrangements of squares, hexagons, and octagons; he would have 
dispersed the larger ones among the middle-sized and the less, so as to 
correspond exactly with each other; and then he would think he had con- 
trived admirable proportions; but God, on the contrary, has shaken them 
out from His hand as if by chance; and we, forsooth, must think that He 
has scattered them up yonder without any regularity, symmetry, or 
elegance !” 

There was a pause of some minutes, during which all gazed intently at 
the deep blue vault above them, glittering with a thousand stars, and then 
Novelli exclaimed, “ Oh, Signor Galileo! how far more honourable and 
praiseworthy it is, with watching and toil, and study, to discover something 
admirable and new in the vast book which nature holds ever open before 
those who have eyes to see, than to pass a listless and and lazy existence, 
contented with the knowledge we possess, and leaving the world neither 
wiser nor better than we found it! Tell me, Signor—that beautiful moon, 
which looks to us so smooth and polished, they say you have discovered 
irregularities on its surface, which you conceive to be mountains! is it so?” 

‘IT do imagine it. By the aid of my glass, I‘can distinctly trace the 
outlines of mountains and other inequalities in the moon; though my 
opponents say I am utterly mistaken, and that I take delight in distorting 
and ruining the fairest works of nature. One, however, constrained to 
allow the evidence of these inequalities, asserts that every part of the moon 
which to us appears hollow is, in fact, entirely filled up with a clear crystal 
substance, imperceptible to the senses, but which preserves to the planet 
her smooth, unalterable surface. ‘I told him,” continued the astronomer, 
smiling, “that this was an admirable idea, provided only it could be 
proved ; but I was ready to agree to it, on condition I might be allowed to 
raise upon his smooth surface, crystal mountains, which nobody can perceive, 
ten times higher than those which I have actually seen and measured. Since 
that, I have heard no more of the crystalline theory.” 
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“ And do you indeed believe, Signor Galileo, that the world on which we 
live revolves round the sun?” asked Beatrice. “The Scriptures do not 
tell us so.” 

‘* T am inclined to believe, Beatrice,” replied Galileo, “that the intention of 
the sacred Scriptures is to give to mankind the information necessary for their 
salvation, and which, surpassing all human knowledge, can by no other means 
be accredited than by the mouth of the Holy Spirit. But I do not hold it 
necessary to believe, that the same God who has endowed us with senses, 
with speech and intellect, intended that we should neglect the use of these. 
The object of the Scriptures is not to teach us astronomy ; expressions are 
used in the sacred writings as are intelligible to the vulgar belief concerning 
the structure of the universe; but so little notice is taken of this science, 
that none of the planets, except the moon and Venus (under the name of 
Lucifer), are so much as named there. In my own mind, I am convinced, 
from long and careful observation, that the earth and other planets revolve 
round the sun as their centre.” 

This opinion of Galileo’s brought him many enemies. The pope and 
cardinals did not at all approve of the Copernican system ; indeed, they had 
burned one of its advocates, Bruno, at Rome, iu the year 1600. They now 
threatened Galileo with imprisonment if he persisted in spreading his notions. 
But one of the most striking features in the character of this great man, was 
his invincible love of truth, and abhorrence of that spiritual despotism which 
had so long brooded over Europe. The uncompromising boldness with 
which he published and supported his opinions, regarding little the power 
and authority of those who advocated the contrary doctrines, raised against 
him a host of foes, who united to crush, if possible, so dangerous an innova- 
tor. The Jesuits, in particular, were alarmed; they fancied they saw in 
the spirit of Galileo’s writings the same inquisitive temper which they had 
already found so inconvenient in Martin Luther and his adherents. Their 
consternation increased every day; for the astronomer drew around him a 
numerous band of followers, all imbued with the same spirit of inquiry, and 
his favourite scholars were successful candidates for professorships in many 
of the most celebrated universities of Italy. 

Meantime, his discoveries increased. One day he announced the detection 
of innumerable stars, invisible to the unassisted sight, in that remarkable 
cloudy appearance in the heavens, known to us familiarly by the name of 
“the milky way ;’—another, he delighted all his friends, and raised the 
anger of his foes, by communicating the discovery he had made of the 
phases of Mercury and Venus. At one time would be circulated the 
astonishing intelligence that “Signor Galileo had discovered two strange 
appendages to Saturn” (which, in after years, and by the aid of more 
powerful telescopes, were found to be his rings), at another, that he had 
observed dark spots on the body of thesun. His opponents were indignant ; 
they had scarcely time to compound anything like an argument against him 
and his theories, before they found him in possession of some new fact which 
they were quite unprepared to meet. All they could do was to heap upon 
him abuse and contempt. 

It would be impossible to tell of all the discoveries in astronomy and 
philosophy made by this indefatigable and persevering man, or of the many 
books he wrote concerning them ; but his history renders it necessary to speak 
of one of these publications, which caused a great sensation. 

Galileo had received formal notice from the Vatican that he was mot to 
teach the Copernican system of astronomy, or in any way to venture to 
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assert that the earth moved round the sun. But the truth-loving philoso- 
pher, convinced that his opinions were correct, could not remain silent on 
so important a point. Fearing the anger of the pope, if he too boldly 
expressed his own sentiments after the prohibition he had received, he wrote 
a book under the title of “ Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems,” in which, without making his own views very prominent, he 
leaves his readers to form their own conclusions from the lively remarks of 
two speakers maintaining the opposite opinions, and a clever friend who 
draws out the observations on both sides. It was evident, however, which 
speaker had the best of the argument ; and the book was condemned by the 
Inquisition. 

And now Galileo, an aged man of seventy years, and in very infirm 
health, was brought to Rome to be examined by that dread tribunal. It 
was an affecting sight to see this venerable sage, clothed in the sackcloth of 
a repentant criminal, standing before the ignorant and bigoted cardinals and 
prelates, and compelled to renounce and abjure, as ‘ impious, false, and 
absurd,” the opinions which his whole existence had been consecrated to 
form and strengthen. The exciting and touching interest of the scene, the 
awful formality of the proceedings, the black robes and solemn countenances 
of the judges, and the bending form of the aged prisoner, whose enlightened 
mind and vigorous intellect soared far above them, trammelled down as 
they were by ignorance and superstition, afforded another striking proof of 
the cruelty and bigotry of that intolerant and wicked tribunal. After pass- 
ing sentence upon Galileo and his book, and solemnly declaring that the 
theory of the sun being immoveable, and that the earth moved, was an 
“ absurd, false, and heretical” theory, his judges caused him to kneel down 
before them and take an oath to that effect. 

Broken down as he was with age and infirmities, and overawed by the 
merciless tribunal to whose power he was subjected, and of whose cruel 
tortures for the refractory he was well aware, it was not without extreme 
reluctance and pain that the truthful Galileo was compelled thus formally to 
declare his own life to have been a continued falsehood, and assert his re- 
nunciation of those opinions to which he still clung more fondly than ever. 
But the terrors of the Inquisition could appal the stoutest heart. He knelt, 
and in the presence of all assembled, declared solemnly “ that his past views 
had been erroneous, absurd, and heretical, that the sun was not the centre 
of the system, and that the earth did mot move round it ; and that he abjured 
and detested his former errors and heresy.” 

As he rose from his knees, after making this declaration, he whispered 
to one of his friends who stood near, “ It moves, for all that.” 

The aged astronomer had, previously to his examination, been kept in 
strict seclusion in Rome for more than four months: he was now sent to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, with orders to perform certain penances at 
stated intervals. His numerous friends, who felt the deepest sympathy 
with him, had been most earnest in recommending him to acquiesce in 
whatever the Inquisitors required him to say ; and thus his life was saved. 
They well knew that even if he adhered to the truth, a tribunal that carried 
on its inquiries in secret, could at any time put words into the mouths of 
its victims, and give them to the world as genuine. Copies of Galileo’s 
sentence and abjuration were immediately sent in every direction, and orders 
given that they should be read publicly in the universities. People were 
astonished and alarmed ; they could not understand how Pope Urban VIII., 
who had been such a friend to the astronomer, should sanction these pro- 
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ceedings against him. His opinions, however, had widely spread—though 
every copy of his book had been burnt at Rome—and the celebrated Pascal 
wrote to the Jesuits, saying—* It is in vain that you have procured against 
Galileo a decree from Rome condemning his opinion of the earth’s motion. 
Assuredly that will never prove it to be at rest; and if we have unerring 
observations proving that it does turn round, not all mankind together can 
keep it from turning, or themselves from turning with it.” 

While the philosopher remained in his dungeon cell, an officer of the 
Inquisition entering one day questioned him as to his belief in a Supreme 
Being. Galileo replied, pointing to a straw on the floor of his dungeon, 
“From the structure of that object alone can I infer with certainty the 
existence of an intelligent Creator.” 

The remaining nine years of Galileo’s life were years of pain and hu- 
miliation. He was ordered to reside in seclusion at his villa of Arcetri, 
near Florence. Here he gave himself up to his philosophical studies, but 
suffered from constant indisposition and pain. At first his friends were al- 
lowed to visit him, and he much prized this privilege, and charmed every 
one by his varied powers of conversation; but latterly even this favour 
was denied him. Celebrated foreigners, who had heard in other lands of 
the fame of the Paduan astronomer, bent their steps to the villa at 
Arcetri. 

“ Sacred be 
His villa ; justly was it called the Gem! 
Sacred the lawn, where many a cypress threw 
Its length of shadow, while he watched the stars.” 


But a still more terrible calamity than imprisonment overshadowed the 
declining years of this illustrious man. He became totally blind! Few 
can bear unmoved the loss of the invaluable blessing of sight ; with what 
peculiar and terrible severity then must it have fallen on Galileo! On him 
who had declared he would never cease to use the senses which God had 
given him, in showing forth the glory of His works, and the business of 
whose life had been the splendid fulfilmentof that undertaking! He bore 
this calamity with wonderful patience and resignation, expressing himself 
thus to one who loved him :— 

** Alas! your dear friend and servant Galileo has become totally and irre- 
parably blind; so that this heaven, this earth, this universe, which with 
wonderful observations I had enlarged a hundred and a thousand times 
beyond the belief of bygone ages, henceforth for me is shrunk into the 
narrow space which I myself fill in it.—So it pleases God; it shall there- 
fore please me also.” 

“The noblest eye is darkened,” said one of his friends, “ which nature 
ever made; an eye so privileged, and gifted with such rare qualities, that 
it may with truth be said to have seen more than all of those who are gone, 
and to have opened the eyes of all who are to come.” 

It was truly a heavy calamity for such a man! The intelligent eye 
which night after night, in many a midnight watch, had scanned the starry 
firmament, was now for ever dim! No more could he explore the wonders 
of the heavens, or search out the laws which govern the planetary host ; no 
more could he admire the glorious works of nature, which had been to him 
such a constant source of delight! The beautiful scenes around him, the 
blue sky, the flowers, the sparkling waterfalls, his very books, were closed 
to him for ever! The light was quenched. 

As long as power was left him, he had unceasingly pursued his astro- 
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nomical observations. Just before his sight began to fail, he had observed 
a new phenomenon in the moon, now known by the name of the moon’s 
libration, which closes the long list of his discoveries in the heavens. And 
now, an aged man, blind, afflicted, persecuted, and a prisoner, Galileo 
waited his dismissal. 

He was seated one evening under his favourite tree on the verdant lawn, 
when a stranger, a young man of pleasing appearance, desired to be intro- 
duced to him. Galileo received him courteously, placed him by his side, 
and entered into conversation with him. Though he saw not the noble and 
intelligent countenance of the interesting stranger, yet the philosopher felt 
he was conversing with a man of genius and intellect, and delighted with 
his companion, he for a time forgot his sorrows. The young foreigner was 
equally charmed with his host, and much sweet and pleasant discourse they 
had together. On various subjects they conversed, and on all felt that they 
were kindred spirits. The stranger youth never forgot that evening; and 
when, returned to his English home, he, in after years, gave forth to the 
world that sublime and noble production, the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it was found 
to contain many beautiful allusions to Galileo and his astronomy. 

Ah! little did John Milton think, when conversing with the sightless 
Galileo, that he himself was about to suffer from the same terrible calamity ! 

Such were the closing days in the life of this profound philosopher and 
searcher after truth! Science justly regards him as one of her most valued 
sons; and as century succeeds century, the importance of his discoveries 
becomes more and more apparent. 

In the church of Santa Croce at Florence, lie the remains of Michael 
Angelo, and “ The Starry Galileo.” 


SONNET. 


My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming ; 

I love not less, though less the show appear ;, 

That love is merchandized, whose rich esteeming 

The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere. 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

A Philomel in summer's front doth sin 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night ; 

But that wild music burdens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight ; 

Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue, 

Because I would not dull you with my song. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


FORTUNE. 


FortTUNE, men say, doth give too much to many, 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 





